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JAMES AND PITTAWAY, 


Tue two men, who were tried 
at Oxrorp, at the last Assises, 
aud who were hanged there, hay- 
ing been found guilty of a murder, 
committed on one Miux1n, a game- 
keeper of Lonp Cuvurcaitt. 


Kensington, 6th Oct. 1824. 
I have twice already mentioned 


the case of these two men. They 
were labouring men; but, they 
were our countrymen. I have 
never read of the fate of any hu- 
man beings better calculated to 
interest the whole nation. These 
men have left widows and chil- 
dren, or, at least, one of them has. 
We see people enough to express 
compassion for a scoundrel who 
has, by forgery and breach of 
trust, robbed to an enormous 
amount; but, I must say, that 
cases like this, which I have now 
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before me, excite, generally, too 
little attention. 

This case has, however, poor as 
the sufferers were, excited atten- 
tion, and a great deal of attention. 
I expressed, some weeks back, a 
desire to possess a complete report 
of the proceedimgs at the trial. 
I did not get it. But a gentleman 
who was present at the trial (and 
who is, doubtless, a barrister), has 
had the goodness to send me the 
following two Letiers, containing 
a most able examination of the 
circumstances and of the evidence, 
and also some remarks on the 
manner of the proceedings. These 
Letters I beg my readers to go 
through with the greatest atten- 
tion. The subject, let them re- 
member, is the most important 
that cam come under our con- 
sideration. With this short pre- 
face, I submit the Letters to the 
reader, again begging . im to 


every word of them: 
C 
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JAMES AND PITTAWAY. 


Lerten I. 
Oxford, 15 Sept. p24. 
Sir 
I was present at the trial of 
these men for murder, and am one 
of many whom their conviction 
did not satisfy. Their case has 
always appeared to me extraor- 
dinary and awful. In charging 
the Jury, Mr. Justice Park, who 
resided, declared, both at the 
hevinntng and the close of his 
address, that ‘“ he would give no 
ultimate opinion on the case; ” 
when he passed sentence, he said, 
that le ‘“‘ was not dissatisfied with 
the verdict.” He left the prisoners 
for execution; and they died, hav- 
ing protested their innocence -at 
the Sacramental Table! I, for 
my own part, am dissatisfied with 
the verdict; and, with your per- 
mission, will give my reasons for 
that dissatisfaction, and make a 
few remarks on some extraordi- 
nary circumstances connected with 
the trial. 

I have been unable to obtain 
any paper containing a full report 
of the proceedings which I can 
send you. But I have collated 
the.reports in the Times, the Murn- 
ing Chronicle, the Morning Herald, 
and the New Times, all of Mon- 
day, 2d August, and’ find. that 
though some of these reports are 
fuller in parts than others, the 
agree in all the material facts with 
each other, and with my own re- 
collection. The case is, indeed, 
exceetlingly simple, and> consists 
of circumstances about the exist- 
ence of which there can be no 
dispute ; the only question will be 
as to the inference fairly resulting 
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from them. 1 will first state the 
circumstances under which the 
deceased was found, and then 
distinctly set forth the several 
grounds on which guilt was im- 
puted to the prisoners. 

The deceased, James Mirtry, 
was the younger brother of Jo- 
serpu Mittry,. one of the keepers 
of Lorp Cuurcuit, in the Fo- 
rest of Wychwood. He had been 
a labourer; but a few days before 
his death, was taken by Joseph 
Millin as his assistant, in the 
room of a man named Bayuiss, 
who haa before acted in that ca- 
pacity. Bayliss had laid an in- 
formation against the prisoner 
Janes, for having venison iv his 
possession, and James was sum- 
moned to answer the charge. 
When the day appointed for the 
hearing came, Bayliss, the in- 
former, did not appear, having 
left the forest without notice on 
the preceding night. The charge 
was, of course, dismissed; and 
when it was ascertained that Bay- 
liss had absconded, James Millin 
was employed as assistant keeper 
in his room. On 15th June, ata 
quarter before nine in the even- 
ing, James Mivirn was found in 
a part of the forest, called Hens- 
grove, by a man named Thomas 
Young, mortally wounded. Young 
left him, and went for assistance, 
without seéing any one in his 
road. At this time Joseph Millm, 
the brother, was on duty in the 
forest; a few minutes before he 
had shot ata rabbit; and hearing 
a loud report of a gun, he came 
near to the spot where James lay. 
He first saw the two prisoners 
about 150 yards from. the place ; 
they walked on tilt they were 
about 450 yards from it; and then 


seeing him, they turned back to 
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meet him. James said:to Mizuin, 
“Have you shot?” Millin said, 
“Yes ;” James said, “ We heard 
somebody halloo;” Pirraway 
added, ‘I thonght the cry »was 
murder.” James said, ‘‘He heard 
‘‘@ shout, and :a .halloo, .and 
* thought it was James Minin by. 
‘his voice.” At a subsequent 
period, James said they were 
standing by the milking - style 
(950 yards from the spot) when 
they heard the reportand the cry 
of murder. Josern Minturn, un- 
conscious, at this moment, that his 
brother was shot, retired into the 
thicket to watch the men, whom 
he probably suspected to be 
poa . -He :saw them go to- 
wards the gap where the deceased 
was afterwards found, which was 
a gap ina wall,.and hearing a 
low groan, went to the ‘covert, 
where he .tuund his brother. In 
half a minute the prisoners came 
up, and went to the assistance.of 
the wounded man—neither .of 
them having .a gun—but James, 
having a billchosk, with which ‘he 
cut. fearnto-make an easier couch 
for the deeeased. -At this ‘time 
James Millin was sensible, and 
able io SEE. and SPEAK. J 

say 8,” * Ladsked wy -brother what 
‘was the matter?” He -said, 
a My thigh.is broken—I.am shot.” 
I said, “‘ Where.is-thegun ?”.He 
said, “ J don’t know.” I said, 
‘‘ Jem, are you shotby, rs?” 
He said, . Ves, 1 be.” My brother 
said “‘ he was looking out to see 
“* them, and-he somebody, 
“and then he was shot.” Prpra- 
way Was-dispatehed ‘for a brake ; 
but, im the mean time, others 
came up and conveyed thewound- 
ed man to South Lawn Lodge 
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where, in halfan hour, he died of 
a gun-shot wound in the thigh, 
which divided the femoral artery. 
The mee is 4 statemen 
of Jose illm, of the - 
ances of the spot.on the Ssllowing 
day, as given in the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘“ 1 -examined the. 
place, and discovered where: the 
person who fired at-my:brother 
* stood. ‘We.traced.the footsteps 
‘* of two persons near to the,place | 
“ where I found ‘my brother. We 
“ traced . to the body and 
‘ from thebody. The traces from 
“the -body .were .towards ‘the. 
“ north, forty-or'filty yards, then | 
“a few:yards back, and then ‘to 
“the west, through a -cover, to: 
“ Hensgrove - light, where there . 
|“ is an- opening. We examined 
“the ground, and saw where the 
“powder had burned.the ‘ bushes, 
* and found one ball had entered 
'* the ground, and another: had. hit 
* and rose again. The ball we 
‘found in-the .ground was seven. 
“ yards from the body.” 


[ will now state and examine, 
one by one, the circumstances re- 
lied on as casting suspicion on the | 
‘prisoners. . 
First—It was assumed by Mr. 
Taunton, in his opening speech, 
as beyond all dispute, that the 
deceased was murdered, that is, 
killed of malice afore rht. 
But is this at all certain ? e 
place in which -he -fell was a 
copse, divided by a ruined} wall 
from .the open forest, where he . 
was -not found by iis brother | 
until directed by the-groans. There 
was no evidence that malice was 
borne towards him by any human 
being. He had .only been a fow 
days employed asassistant keeper, 
and, therefore, could scarcely 
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make himself obnoxious even to 
the poachers; at all events, not 
so obnoxious as many others who 
had been employed to detect them 
for years. At this time, he was 
not armed with a gun, but was 
merely strolling about the forest. 
Is it not then at least possible 
that some poacher might hear a 
rustling in the thicket, without 
fully seeing his person, and might 
fire, believing the sound to pro- 
ceed from a deer? This sup 
_ sition derives additional ma 
bility from the part of the body 
struck—the thigh, which is about 
the height at which a person, in- 
tending to kill a deer, would aim, 
and certainly not the height at 
which one man would level a 
n intending to kill another. 
This possibility was never sug- 
gested to the tex by the learned 
Judge, who, on the contrary, told 
them, “It might be assumed as 
“‘ clear, that the deceased came 
“to his death by an act of mur- 
“der.” Had the prisoners shot 
the deceased, intending to kill a 
deer, their crime would not have 
been murder, but manslaughter 
only. 


Second—It was assumed, on 
the evidence respecting the ap- 
pearances of the spot, that two 
persons were present assisting in 
the perpetration of the crime; and 
hence it was argued, that probably 
these two persons were the two 
prisoners, who were seen near the 
spot. Mr. Taunroy, according 
to the report in the Times, with 
which my own recollection con- 
curs, opened, that “ the steps of 
** two persons were clearly visible 
“to the spot where the gun was 
“« fired, and thence through the 
“covert to the open road.” But 
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the evidence, which I have ex. 
tracted at length above, proves 
nothing of ‘the kind; but it does 
prove that the steps of two persons 
were traced to and from the body; 
which amounts to nothing at all, 
because the two prisoners, Joseph 
Millin, and several other persons 
went to the spot to assist the man, 
after he received the injury, so 
that, on the following morning, the 
traces of footsteps would appear 
in various directions. And yet 
throughout the whole of the trial 
it was taken for granted, on the 
mere proof of these footsteps, that 
when the deceased was shot, two 
men were assisting in the deed ! 


Third—The main fact relied on 
for the prosecution is, that the pri- 
soners, or one of them, told Joseph 
Millin they heard a cry of mur- 
der, and thought it was his bro- 
ther’s voice, when they were stand- 
ing at the milking-style, 950 yards 
from the spot. On this Mr. Taun- 
Ton observed, “* whether this were 
‘* possible, and whether the obser- 
‘* vation did not provea guilty know- 
“ledge in the prisoners, the Jury 
“would decide.”* Now it was 
tiny: that it was possible by 

ohn Sims, one of the witnesses 
for the prosecution ; who on his 
cross-examination said,t ‘* The 
“ 15th June was a calm summer 
** evening ; | have heard the scream 
‘of a man a great deal further 
** on such an evening, than the dis- 
‘“‘tance from Hensgrove to the 
‘“‘ place where the men say they 
“ dit.” A loud scream would 
be the probable result of a gun- 
shot wound, affecting a part w 
it did not occasion immediate 
death. And way, if the prisoners 
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were conscious of guilt, did they 
introduce the subject? If they 
were not at the milking-style when 
they heard the scream, and in- 
tended to place themselves at a 
distance from the scene, they 
would scarcely fix on a spot which 
they knew was out of hearing. At 
this moment, the body was not 
found ; it lay among the bushes ; 
and can it be beheved that the 
murderers would have volunteered 
information to the brother of the 
deceased of the misfortune which 
had befallen him? Their state- 
ment to the very last was, that 
they ran to the assistance of the 
man whom they heard scream, 
and by this act of humanity drew 
on themselves the suspicion for 
which they died ; and this statement 
1S supported by their whole cuon- 
duct. They came to the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot; there they 
looked for the cause of the alarm ; 
being unable to discover it at first, 
they accosted Joseph Millin, and 
told him what they had heard ; 
when lie left them, they still conti- 
nued looking about till the object 
of their search was found; and 
then they hastened to assist him. 
James stated to Sims, * that 
when he heard the scream he 
gave a halloo; and Joseph Millin 
confirms this by stating ‘‘ that he 
heard something of a ie but 
could not make out what it was.” 
Young, before he found the body, 
heard a noise which he describes 
“ as a kind of squall,” and after- 
wards two cries of murder—neither 
of which was heard .by Joseph 
Millin. It is probable, therefore, 
that the “ halloo” and the “ squall” 
came from different directions ; 
which again confirms the state- 
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ment of the prisoners. At all 
events, there is no impossibility 
in hearing “ the squall” of a man 
shot at a distance of 950 yards on 
a calm summer evening, of distin- 
guishing his voice if it was preyi- 
ously well known ; and had the 
thing been obviously impossible, 
it is not very likely that men 
framing a falsehood would need- 
lessly introduce it into their story. 


Fourth— Witnesses were called 
to prove that the two prisoners were 
seen together that evening. It ap- 
peared that they were looking at a 
field of potatoes belonging to Pitta- 
way, and that they afterwards walk- 
ed together to the forest. Against 
how many of the neighbouring Ia- 
bourers might the same evidence 
have been given! If you have 
proved that one man committed a 
crime, and wished to show that 
another man conspired with him, 
it is something to prove the two 
in company just before the act; 
but when no such foundation: is 
laid, the proof is of no use, except 
to puzale and confound a Jury. 


Fifth—Evidence was given to 
show that Pittaway told a friend 
that he intended to go to bed early 
on the night of the 15th of June; 
and that he was not only up at 
nine, when the deceased was found, 
but was at the Hit and Miss pub- 
lic-house so late as twelve, talk- 
ing over the circumstances of the 
transaction. Jt.is hardly neces- 
sary to notice such a circumstance 
as one of the proofs of a murder, 
except to show the spirit in which 
the prosecution was conducted. 
If Pittaway, after making this de- 
claration, instantly concealed 
himself in the forest, while his 
neighbours supposed him in bed,. 
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some unfavourabie surmise might 
arise ; but he continued walking 
openly about; loitered in his own 
potatoe-field, and exhibited him- 
self almost up to the moment when 
the cry was heard. And surely it 
was no evidence of guilt, that, alter 
he had seen the wounded man, 
and had assisted to remove him, 
he did not retire to his bed, but 
eontinued at the public-house, de- 
tailing the affair of the evening. 
Such an event was quite enough 
to keep an honest man from his 
home, and to induce him to re- 
main telling all he had witnessed, 
and listening to the conjectures of 
others. 


Sicth—It was proved that Pitta- 
way had a gun fit for the purposes 
of poaching, to which he was no 
doubt addicted. In his house was 
found a mould for casting bullets ; 
and it was opened by Mr. Taun- 
Ton, that the bullet, which was 
found in the coppice exactly fitted 
this mould. This part of the case, 
however, entirely failed on the 
production of the bullet, which was 
of the ordinary size, and was so 
much flattened, that it was impos- 
sible to tell whether it ever did fit 
the mould. It was also stated that 
Pittaway was accustomed to load 
his gun with two balls; but so 
were half the poachers about the 
forest. A hare-net was also found 
in Pittaway’s house, which might 
tend to prejudice the Jury, but, 
like the bullets and bullet-mould, 
had nothing really to do with the 
momentous issue which they were 
sworn to determine. 


Seventh — Afier the death of 
Millin, the gnn of Pittaway was 
sent from his house, as if to con- 
ceal it. But the keepers were in 
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the habit of taking away the guns 
of 4 ee whom ‘they sus- 

ted o ching ; and was it 
Lot nanina tie nts “—s the 
utmost severity after so fatal an 
accident? Js it, therefore, at all 
necessary to suppose that Pitta- 
way was conscious of any crime 
more heinous than poaching, when 
he endeavoured to withdraw ‘his 
gun from the observation of the 
keepers ? 


Eighth—The last head of evi- 
dence produced ‘to criminate the 
prisoners, consist.of a number of 
expressions chiefly, if not wholly, 
used by the prisoner James. Most 
of these were used previous to the 
death of Millin, and were de- 
scribed by Mr. Taunrox #8 “* de- 
“ clarations which manifested 
“ great ill-will, even if they did 
‘¢ not amount to actual threats. 
They are, however, mere vague 
talking at worst; but what is very 
extraordinary, they are in no one 


instance directed inst the de- 
ceased, but always against his 
brother the keeper. It Is ex- 


tremely difficult to conceive on 
what principle they were admitted 
in evidence ; for they were. only 
relevant to the issue on the suppo- 
sition that the prisoners shot one 
brother in mistake for the other. 
This supposition was taken up b 
Mr. Justice Paxux, who recall 
Joseph Mili towards the close of 
the trial, and himself asked, “ If 
his brother was about his size?” 
to which the witness replied, “ My 
brother was rather taller, and not 
so stout as lam.” Jn bis char 


the learned Judge recurred to this _ 


supposition, and told the Jary, “It 


““ was scarcely possible to gather 
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“any reason why the prisoners 
‘“ should entertain malice against 
“‘ the deceased ; but if they went 
“ put intending to kill Bayliss. or 
« Joseph Millin, and killed ano- 
“ ther by mistake, they would be 
“ gnilty of murder.” No doubt 
they would ; the position is per- 
fectly correct in point of law ; but 
the question is, whether it was so 
decidedly applicable in point of 
fact, that it was fitly presented to 
the Jury in a case of so awful a 
kind ; and whether the possibility 
thus suggested was sufficient to 
let. in evidence which was other- 
wise clearly inadmissible, and 
which the prisoners could not be 
prepared to contradict or explain. 
As to Bayliss, no expression of ill- 
will was. proved; he had laid an 
information, but he had left his 
place to avoid supporting it; and 
it was impossible that the prisoners 
could go out with the intention of 
killing him im the forest, when they 
knew. he had left the neighbour- 
hood. Then, was it possible for 
both of them to mistake Joseph 
Millin for his brother They knew 
both well ; ata quarter before nine 
on & summer evening, almost at 
the longest day, there was clear 
light to eating persons ; and, 
according to the case for the pro- 
secution, they went out delibe- 
rately to kill an individual for 


pespeers of vengeance. Can it be 
ieved 


t, thus designing, they 
mistook their victim ? Besides, J va 


seph Millin, as one of the keepers, 
wore:a livery of green plush and 
scarlet, in which he appeared at 
the trial, and which James, just 


taken asa mere occasional keeper, 
would not wear. It is also re- 
markable that two witnesses, Hen- 
ry Juster and Charlotte James, 
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prove that James Millin was seen 
going towards the wood by the 
prisoners ;—so that part of the case 
was, that they saw and marked 
him out, and followed him to the 
slaughter, and another part that 
they bore malice against some one 
else, and shot him not knowing he 
was there, but believing him te be 
that other person! I think I am 
justified in pronouncing such a 
mistake to be impossible ; and yet 
on the supposition of such a mis- 
take, if the evidence of previous 
malice were not entirely rejected 
by the Jury, were the prisoners 
convicted and hanged ! 


| Some expressions of James, 


after the event, were also pressed 
into the prosecutor's service. To 
me they prove little more than 
the activity and zeal employed 
in searching for evidence of every 
fragment of a conversation which 
could seem to assist in casting sus- 
picion on the prisoners. How 
likely the loose talk of such a 
man as James, taken in parcels, 
is to supply matter which when 
deliberately told to a Jury—intro-- 
duced in a solemn tone by Counsel 
—and made applicable to a parti- 
cular eharge, will make against 
him, it is needless to argue. Take - 
the following specimen from the. 
evidence of Joseph Greenaway, 
as reported in the Morning Chro- 
nicle. 

** On the Monday after the In- 
ss , ones was held at the Lodge, 
“ James said, ‘Revenge is sweet ; 
“and let the Lord repay it.’” 
There the counsel for the proseeu- 
tion leaves him, and leaves the 
Jury toconjecture the meaning and 
application of expressions which 
may either have no reference: to 





were called: by the prosecutor to. 
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press a wish for the apprehension 
of his murderers. But the Judge 
asks, “What were you talking 
about!” To which the witness 
gives this answer, which at least 
abundantly proves the poor man 
was not speaking of his own sa- 
tiated vengeance towards the de- 
ceased, “ He said he was the 
* father of the fatherless, and had 
** been innocently dragged up ; and 
** it was enough to cut the heart of 
‘a stone.” But it is mere waste of 
time to observe on the garbled 
pieces of loose talk brought for- 
ward to criminate these poor men ; 
for is there any man who does not 
believe, that with equal care, with 
equal application to the imperfect 
recollections of gamekeepers, as 
good a case might have been made 
out against any old poacher on the 
- border of the forest! 

These are all the circumstances 
which were brought forward in the 
course of the examination of three- 

and-twenty witnesses, in order to 
rove the prisoners guilty of mur- 
er. To call it as, according to the 
Morning Chronicle, Mr. Justice 
“Park called it, “a chain of cir- 
cumstances,” is obviously to mis- 
apply terms, if the term have any 
‘meaning. I think I have shown 
that every one of these circum- 
stances is capable of receiving an 
explanation consistent with the in- 
nocence of the prisoners; and 
that in most instances, if not in all, 
such explanation is the most natu- 
ral and fair. But I must now 
call your attention to two circum- 
stances, also proved by the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, which 
appear to me to manifest inno- 
cence. 
The first is, that the prisoners 
went up to the wounded man while 
Ae was in possession of his senses, 
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and inthe presence of his brother. 
It is hardly possible that they 
could feel sure that the persons of 
both were concealed from their vic- 
tim, and, indeed, it did not appear 
that the bush over which the gun 
was fired was sufficient to conceal 
the person of the shooter. If, 
then, they were conscious of 
guilt, can it be believed that the 
would unnecessarily incur the ri 
of being recognised by the dying 
man as his murderers ? 

The other circumstance to 
which I allude is, that neither of 
the men had a gun when they went 
into the forest. They were both 
dressed in close jackets, so that 
no gun could have been concealed 
on their persons. Mr. Taunton, 
in his opening speech, stated, that 
Pittaway had worn a smock-frock 
in the earlier part of the day ; but 
his witnesses negatived this asser- 
tion, and proved that he had worn 
the same dress for the whole day, 
and that under this dress it was 
impossible to conceal a gun. On 
this subject, Mr. Justice Park 
asked Joseph Millin, whether 
there were not places in the forest 
where a gun might be concealed ; 
and the witness, of course, ans- 
wered in the affirmative. But is 
it likely that a gun was concealed 
in the forest for the specific pur- 
oe of killing James or Josers 

iLL1n * How could the prison- 
ers anticipate that the cbhject of 
their vengeance would be at the 
spot on this evening! But the 
gun, it may be said, might have 
been concealed before, and the 
prisoners might have waited till 
an opportunity offered for using it. 
Not so; for, be it remembered, 


that it was Pirtraway’s by 


which the murder was 
to be committed—to Pirtawat's 
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gun all the evidence was applied 
—and Pittaway’s gun, according 
to the testimony of Eliza Perfect, 
one of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, was seen in his pantry as 
late as six o'clock on the fatal 
evening. How then could the 
murder be committed with this 
gun? There was evidence of the 
movements of Pirraway several 
times between six o’clock and the 
hour of Millin’s death; yet he 
never was seen with a gun, nor 
with a dress which could conceal 
agun. And if in this short inter- 
val he could have taken his gun 
from his house, and deposited it 
in the forest, how could he tell 
that a few minutes would bring 
his victim within the reach of his 
aim ? 

I have already trespassed too 
long on your patience ; and will 
therefore reserve for another 
Letter the observations I wish to 
make on the manner in which the 
prosecution was conduc‘ed ;—on 
the Judge’s charge ;—and on the 
language and demeanour of the 
prisoners, of part of which I was 
a witness. I am, Sir, 

Your Constant Reader, Kc. 


A Lover or Justice. 
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JAMES AND PITTAWAY. 
Lerrer Il. 


Sir, 

I proceEp now to make some 
remarks on the manner in which 
the prosecution against these men 
was conducted; the Judge’s 
charge; and the demeanour and 
expressions of the prisoners. I 
shall. do this with. all possible 
temperance, for I only wish that 
the case may be fully understood 
by the reader. It is necessary to 
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that right understanding, that he 
should bear always in mind that 
the men were notoriously poachers, 
who had long made havoc among 
the game of Wychwood Forest. 
I know nothing of the manner in 
which the evidence was obtained ; 
and therefore I will strictly con- 
fine myself to matters which oc- 
curred in open Court ; and I will 
not even refer to any thing as 
passing there in which my own re- 
collection is not supported by one 
or other of the published reports 
of the trial. 

The first step taken on the part 
of the prosecution was, perempto- 
rily, and without cause shewn, to 
challenge three of the jurors. 
The law allows the prosecutor the 
right to do this; but the right is,. 
I understand, very rarely exer-. 
cised, except in trials for high. 
treason, or where the parties chal- . 
lenged are related to the prisoners. 
As the Jury now come (not as - 
formerly, from the neighbourhood. . 
of the spot where the transaction. , 
occurred) but from the county at . 
large, it is hardly possible for the 
prisoners to be prepared to chal- 
lenge, and therefore the right 
given to them is rarely of any 
value, except in cases of treason,,. 
where they are furnished, many 
days before their trial, with the 
names and residences of those 
who are summoned to pass be- 
tween them and the crown. In 
this case the prisoners, as might 
be expected, made no.challenges. 
It is not very likely that they knew 
any thing of the men whom the 
Under-Sheriff had summoned to 
the Assizes. What the prosecutor 
or his agents knew of the three 
men whom they ordered from the 
box in which they had been trying 


all the other cases, and how they 
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came by that knowledge, I will 
net conjecture. At least, the 
measure was unusual, and shewed 
a more than ordinary zeal in some 

uarter, for the attainment of pub- 
lie justice. 

In addition to Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Epex, who are both barris- 
ters of considerable experience, 
Mr. Taunton, the King’s Coun- 
sel, was brought into the Crown 
Court, where he hardly ever ap- 
years, to conduct the prosecution. 

Ir. Taunron is a man of very 
vowertul talent, one of the leaders, 
if not the leader of his circuit, 
and Recorder of the city of Ox- 
ford, in which this trial was held ; 
he was therefore likely to make a 
peculiar impression on a jury, 
who had, perhaps, often seen bim 
presiding at the sessions as a 
judge; and he was selected to 
make a speech against the pri- 
soners, who, by law, were allowed 
no one to speak for them. I say 
distinctly, “to make a_ speech 
against the prisoners,’ because 
such the opening speech of coun- 
sel must be, from the very nature 
of things, whenever the case is 
one of circumstantial evidence. 
The speaker may be quite dis- 
passionate in manner; he may, as 
the practice is, entreat the Jury to 
divest themselves of all prejudices, 
and to forget all they have read 
and heard about the matter in 
issue; he may beg and entreat 
them to give the prisoners ** the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt ;” 
he may declare that “ he shall 
rejoice more than any man in 
court at an acquittal ;” but all this 
will not prevent his speech, if he 
have any power, from creating a 
far greater prejudice than all the 
ie reports in the kingdom. 

Ie has a great number of facts ; 








separately these are nothing ; bat 
they may be put together in such 
a way as to lead to an inference 
of guilt, and. it is bis business so 
to put them together. A previous 
statement, even accompanied with 
all the trickery of rhetoric, would 
signily little im a case supported 
by the direct evidence of two or 
more witnessess, because its issue 
must depend on the credibility of 
those witnesses, of whose beha- 
viour and consistency the Jury 
may easily judge. But ina case 
of circumstances, as it is called, 
the main question is not on the 
truth of the circumstances, but on 


their bearing and their connexion 


with each other; and the advo- 
cate who arranges them in the or- 
der which suits the prosecutor’s 
theory, adopts the most powerful 
means of obtaining a verdict of 
guilty. It is the more powerful 
because it takes a Jury by sur- 
prise, who would be shocked at 
an attempt to influence them 
by declamatory invective ; and it 
derives additional power from 
every protestation of candour, 
every entreaty for a merciful con- 
sideration of the evidence, and 
every expression of hope that the 
Jury may see doubt to justify an 
acquittal, with which it may be 
garnished. And in the very case 
where this privilege of opening is 
most efficacious, the prisoner’s 
counsel, if he be able to employ 
any, can do little or nothing. He 
can only cross-examine the wit- 
nesses; and of what avail is the 
right of cross-examinationina case 
where the facts are not disputed, 
and where the only question is 
whether those facts y warrant 
the conclusion which the 

tor draws from them! The pri- 
soner himself, if he be innocent, 
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will perhaps searcely understand 
the case against him, and must 
generally be quite unprepared to 
answer it. While the prosecutor 
has all the depositions to arrange 
as he pleases, he is not allowed to 
inspect them; and one of the 
Sale: in his eagerness to de- 
nounce the publication of Police 
Reports, has given as a reason 
why they should be suppressed, 
that they may enable the prisoner 
to anticipate the case of his ac- 
cusers! These are advantages 
which the law gives to the prose- 
cutor ; and I think I have shown 
already, that, in this case, sufhi- 
cient care was taken that none of 
them should be lost. 

Mr. Taunton then came into 
the Crown Court, to state the pro- 
secutor’s case. In his speech, he, 
of course, disposed his materials 
in such order as to lead, as nearly 
as possible, to the conclusion that 
the prisoners were guilty. Of this 
I do not complain ; if he was to 
speak at all, he could not do other- 
wise. But he also stated several 
things very important to the pro- 
secutor’s case, which were dis- 
proved by the prosecutor’s wit- 
nesses. It was important to that 
case that he should show that two 
men were concerned in the mur- 
der; not, in itself, a very pro- 
bable supposition, when the 
murder was to be effected by shoot- 
ing with agun from a distance, in 
which a second person could not 
assist, but might easily betray. 
He stated accordingly, “ that the 
‘* steps of two persons were dis- 
“ tinetly visible to the spot where 
“ the gun was fired :” the evidence 
as to footsteps, given by the bro- 
ther of the deceased, applied to the 
place where the body lay, and 
where they proved nothing. As the 
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prisoners had no gun when they 
went into the forest, it was impor- 
tant to raise a suspicion that a gun 
had been carried thither in the 
course of the day. Mr. Taunron 
stated that Pittaway wore a dark 
smock-frock early in the evening, 
and afterwards changed it; the 
evidence was, that he wore the 
same short jacket or sleeved waist- 
coat the whole day, under which 
it was impossible to conceal a gun. 
Mr. Taunron stated that the bul- 
let found at the spot corresponded 
with the bullet-mould taken in 
Pittaway’s house, and with the 
barrel of his gun, so far as it re- 
tained its shape; the bullet, when 
produced, appeared of the com- 
mon size, and was so much bat- 
tered, that,according to the opinion 
of the Judge, expressed at the mo- 
ment, it was impossible to draw 
any inference from it. Mr. Taun- 
ron laid great stress on the de- 
claration of the prisoners to Jo- 
seph Millin, that they heard the 
ery of murder 935 yards from the 
spot, and thought it was his bro- 
ther’s voice, as though it wasim- 
possible to hear it at the distance ; 
and yet one of his own principal 
witnesses said he had heard the 
scream of a mana great deal fur- 
ther. Mr. Taunton stated the 
words of James, “ Revenge is. 
sweet ; let the Lord repay it;” 
without any allusion to the con- 
text, by which they were ex- 
plained; and he read from his 
brief all the general expressions of 
vengeance, which, as they did not 
apply in any way tothe deceased, 
ought not to have been stated or 
proved without some evidence that 
the murderers, whoever they might 
be, killed James Millin by mis- 
take for Joseph, the keeper. Mr. 





Tauntox is not responsible for 
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these statements; he could not|bring an obvious responsibility 
invent them; but he gave them|upon them. But the observations 


from his instructions with all the 
effect he could. Who then are 
responsible for them? Who col- 
lected, arranged, and put them 
into his mouth? Had they not! 
traced the footsteps? Had they | 
not fully examined the witnesses ! 
Had they not compared the bullet 
with the mould and the gun-barrel? | 
Did they not know whether the 
evening of the 15th June was 
stormy or calm, and had they not 
endeavoured to ascertain whether 
the scream of a man shot in the 
thigh might not.be heard and re- 
cognised atthe distance of 935 
yards in a still summer evening ? 
Had they not inquired about the 
rest of the conversation, in which 
the words “ Revenge is sweet ; 
let the Lord repay it ;”’ occurred, 
before they caused these words 
only (as I must presume), to be set 
down in the brief? I will not at- 
tempt to answer these questions; 
but surely the’ widows and orphan 
children of the men who are dead, 
the inhabitants of the county of 
‘Oxford, who must pay the expense 
of the prosecution ; and the peo- 
ple of England who have an inte- 
rest in the lives of their fellows, 
have aright to answers! Let us 
hope they will know in time! 


I come now to the charge or 
summing up of Mr. Justice Park, 
who presided as Judge. The re- 
ports of this charge are all mere 
summaries; perhaps necessarily 
so; but the fact is much to be la- 
mented. There are few things 
which it is more important that 
the public should see than the 
charges of Judges. The sentences 
which they pass, emanating direct- 
ly and obviously from themselves, 








which they intersperse in their 
statements of evidence, while they 
influence the Jury, and their man- 
ner of stating the evidence, are 
too often kept from notice. — 
After a speech all directed to one 
purpose; that speech the last 
which is heard ; that speech deli- 
vered from the bench, and with 
the air of authority; a Judge may 
leave the whole case to the Jury; 
he may sway but he does not 
command them; and he leaves to 
them all the peril of adopting his 
conclusions. The right of a Judge 
to expound the law is clear ; the 
rules of law which he lays down 
are readily canvassed, and brought 
to certain tests; but the right which 
he assumes of making comments 
on matters of fact, is far more 
liable to question. The verdict is 
not his, though he may obtain it; 
he, therefore, does not feel the 
importance of the words he utters, 
though these words may really 
have the power of life or death. 
If he were to pronounce the pri- 
soner guilty, how long would he 
hesitate ? In criminal cases, “‘ the 
Judge,” according to one of the 
fictions of the English law, “ is 
bound to be counsel for the pri- 
soner;” and yet he not unfre- 
quently makes a speech against 
him; so that the trial begins and 
ends with a speech against the 
prisoner, who has no one to speak 
for him. The Judge who makes 
the speech may conscienciously 
believe the prisoner guilty; but 
he is not to decide; nor does he 
form his opinion under the re- 
spansibility of deciding. He may 
be honest and humane; and yet 
his prejudices, his love of talking, 
his want of clearness in 
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standing or een himself un- 
derstood, may produce a verdict 
which shall cost a life. In poli- 
tical cases, Juries, if not prepared 
to forestal the Judge, are usually 
prepared to resist him; but a Jury 
of petty farmers, in a capital case 
of murder, have no such jealousy. 
On them, wearied with a long 
trial, the last word, addressed by 
the highest person in court, must 
necessarily make a deep im- 

ression. How earnestly then 
ought the public to attend to that 
last word! 

Mr. Justice Parx’s charge is 
most fully reported in the New 
Times, and therefore I will copy 
it from that paper, especially as 
the report is accompanied by ex- 

ressions of praise. I will quote 
in addition from The Times, that 
he began by saying, ‘ On this 
** most impurtant case he intended 
“to deliver no ultimate opinion 
“* himself, but leave it entirely in 
“« the hands of the Jury, with such 
** observations on each part of the 
** case as it seemed to him to re- 
“‘ quire ;” and from the Chronicle, 
** That it was not contested by the 
** counsel for the prisoners, that a 
‘*most abominable murder had 
‘‘been perpetrated,”—that is, by 
some one. The following is the 
report of the New Times. 

** Mr. Justice Park summed 
*‘ up the evidence, and observed 
‘“‘ that this was, like most other 
‘* cases of murder, a case of cir- 
** cumstantial evidence; and he 
** would say that it was often more 
** satisfactory than the direct tes- 
** timony of one or more witnesses, 
** who were sometimes mistaken. 
‘* His Lordship then read over the 
** evidence, and commented on the 
“* different parts of it as it affected 
“ the guilt or innocence of the pri- 
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 soners. His Lordship observed, 


“ that, in cases of circumstantial 
“ evidencé, no single circumstance 
“ought to weigh, but they were 
‘* to consider whether the number 
‘‘ of circumstances proved, con- 
*‘ vinced them of the guilt of the 
‘‘ prisoners. The Jury would con- 
‘ sider on the one hand, the cir- 
‘¢ cumstance of the prisoners have 
“ing no gun with them; and ov 
“ the other, the possibility of their 
‘* hiding the gun after commission 
“of any offence, or the conceal- 
“ ment of itin the forest before any 
‘** shot was fired ; but there was no 
“ doubt that, both before and after 
‘‘ the murder, the prisoner James 
** had a bill-hook in his hand, and it 
“ was also clear that the prisoners 
“had no gun under their coats at 
“any time when they were seem 
“by the witnesses. He would 
‘also draw their attention to the 
‘“‘ circumstances of the conversa- 
“tion between the prisoners and 
“ Joseph Millin, and though it 
‘*« might be possible to hear a voice 
“ as far as half a mile, yet it was 
“ difficult to suppose they could 
“* say whose voice it was at that 
“ distance, though they tell Joseph 
“© Millin that they heard his bro- 
“ ther’s voice. On the subject of 
‘* guns, his Lordship did not think 
“the finding the guns of much 
importance, because it was clear 
** they were poachers of deer, and 
‘* therefore fire-arms must be con- 
“sidered as articles necessary 
“for the carrying on of their 
‘** baneful traffic, and the bullet 
“ being flattened, very little was 
“to be drawn from that. With 


“regard to the circumstance of 


“their having no malice against 
“ the deceased, if they went out 
“ to kill Bayliss or any other per- 
** son, and killed the deceased 
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“ mistake, they would Le guilty of |“ ways accompany guilt at and 
It 


“ murder, the same as if a person 


* Jays poison for one and 
a ca a it dies, the 


SEs 
“ was ittaway alwa 
“loaded with two balls, - 


ing it is guilty of | “ with three. From the whole 


a olen? circumstance stat-| 


“ ed of Pittaway declaring his i in, 


* tention of going to bed at an) 
« early hour and being fowad up 
* some ju after, was a circum- 
“stance he should like to have 
“ cleared up, and though he said | ‘ 
“ he should go, and did go to bed, 
“he is found at a very late hour 
“ata public house, alter 
“ very near (as was admitied on 
“ all hands) the dreadful occur- 


“ evidence it was clear that there 

‘was no express malice against 

“ the deceased; but if theythonghe 

“ the parties tntended to murder 

“‘ one man and by mistake killed 

= another, they would be equally 
ty. They mut ether com 

“ yict ners or t 

“ as ten tore atished wis this 

“case. Jf they were as well con- 


“ vinced of their guilt ax if they 





“ saw them 


“ rence which they had ae et sete beat 


“ consider of, and having even | 


* assisted in ng the unfortu- 
“ nate tomer te It was a 
* little that just 
«¢ after the murder, the two pri- 

“ soners were gefting their guns 
** out of their possession, and into 
“other people’s houses. It was) 
ss * anid that they were afraid their 
uns would be seized by the | 


seepers ; /ut that fear eal 


haw equally applied to every 
“ other day. [t was also proved | 
‘that Pittaway was in the habit 
“ of loadi a! his gun with two balls. 
“‘ He would now draw their at- 
‘* tention to the declarations of the 
‘prisoners after the murder. 
= These should be taken with cau- 
** tion. The witness, James Prat- 
“ley, said it would be life for life ; 
3 but he had no doubt whoever 
** killed him would be sorry for it. 
“ This was a very well-founded 
* observation, for persons who 
** have committed great and enor- 
‘* mous crimes, almost always feel 

** extremely sorry fer what 
** have done, not merely from the 
“ fear of punishment, but from 
“the horn 





they him? But why refuse to gi 


feelings which “ 


os any reasonable doubt, they 

“ would acquit the 

“« Lordiship co his to 
“* mely clear and able eata 
“ quarter before eight o'clock.” 


This though not accu- 
raie, and ly professing to be 
,accurate as to words, gives, with 
the additions [ bave made from 
the other papers, a very fair sum- 
mary of the Judge's charge. I 
need make very few observations 
upon it, as I have a. 
most ¢ of yo Pascal in -, Namen 
mination of the grounds o 

Mr. Justice Park Began by 
saying, ‘“ He would alive’ ne 
timate opinion, but would make 
such observations on each part 
of the case as-it seemed to him. to 
aS This declining to give 

‘ ulmate opinion,”’ seems tee 
imply the right: of one; 
imp a Sudge, rg ame for 
the prisoner,” give, if he pleases, 
“an ultimate opinion” 








ail 


“ultimate opinion” on the 
case, and yet determine to. 
observations upon every 
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it? Is not the whole composed of | 
parts f And ee sec J 

of iar impartiality, 
Phich no doubt a Judge believes 
himself to feel, give more weight 
than he himself would desire to 
the observations which he pre- 
sents to the Jury ” 

The learned Judge, according 
to the Chronicle, said, “‘ That it 
was not contested by the counsel 
for the prisoners that a most abo- 
minable murder had been perpe- 
trated ;” and the only question 
was, whether it was committed by 
the prisoners. ‘‘ Net contested !” 
how could it be contested? “Mr. 
Crrwoop was counsel for the 
prisoners, and, as far as I am able 
to judge, did all of the very little 
which could be done for them. 
He could contest nothing except 
the truth of the facts sworn to by 
the witnesses, and this orily hy 
cross-examination of the witness- 
es ; and.as none of these witnesses 
professed to see the shooting, he 
could not contest any opinion as 
to the nature of that act. I have 
already given some reasons why I 
think it is not quite certain that 
there was any murder at all; 
though it was taken for ted 
that there was throughout the trial. 

Mr. Justice Parx then proceed- 
ed to observe, that the case was one 
of circumstantial evidence, and to 
characterise circumstantial -evi- 
dence .as often more satisfactory 
than the direct testimony of one 
or more witnesses. Supposing 
this doctrine correct in the ab- 
stract, | ask, what had_it to do with 
the case which the Judge was to. 
sum up? Cases of circumstantial | 
evidence, and also cases-of direct 
evidence, differ infinitely in their 
degree of y; there may be, 
some cases of the first kind much 
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r than some cases of the 
other kind ; but the real question 
was, what degree of satisfaction 
did the circumstances in this case 
givet In entering on this awful 
inquiry, were the Jury likely to 
derive assistance from such a ge- 
neral eulogy on the nature of the 
proof they were to consider? The 
remark was well meant, doubt- 
less; but it was liable, at least, to 
be misconstrued into an expression 
of opinion on the of the 
case immediately in issue; for it 
was so misconstrued by the re- 
porter for. the Morning Chronicle, 
who has ed the Judge as 
saying “that about 30 witnesses 
“ been examined, who all 
“ proved isolated Circumstances 
“tending to one conclusion; and 
“ he considered that circumstantial 
“ evidence was more sati 

ofa 


“ than —— testimon 
“ single individual.” The udge 
did not say this; but, towards 1 


close of his charge, after repeating 


his eulogy on circumstantial evi- 


“ the testimony of an individual.” 
if a practienil rter misundere 
stood the Judge, might not an i'- 
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Pittaway’s gun, with which the} 
murder was alleged to be done, 
remaining in his house up to 
six o'clock on the fatal evening. 
He gave his opinion that the pri- 
soners could scarcely distinguish 
the voice of James Millin at the 
distance of half a mile, which, at 
Jeast, was not supported by the 
witnesses. He put the circum- 
stance of Pittaway's being up very 
late at night, after saying he would 
o to bed early, as if it had not 
en. the most natural thing in the 
world. In reply to the sugges- 
tion that the prisoners sent away 
their guns that they might not be 
pone by the keepers, he said, 
«this fear would have applied as 
well to any other day ;”’ forgetting 
that the fact of an assistant keeper 
being shot in the forest, would 
make the keepers active and the 
poachers cautious. He told the 
Jury very distinctly and fairly, that 
there was nothing in the alleged 
correspondence of the bullet with 
the mould and the gun, or in the 
fact that the prisoners had such 
instruments in their possession. 
Again and again he stated the law 
as to one person being killed by 
mistake for another; most cor- 
rectly, doubtless; but whether it 
was sufficiently applicable to the 
case, and, if not, what influence 
such a repetition was likely to 
have, I leave to the consideration 
of the reader. Let it be distinctly 
understood that I impute no im- 
“proper motives to the Judge; I 
ve no doubt that he spoke as 
he felt at the moment; but I ven- 
ture to suggest that it may be safer 
for any Judge, in a case of such 
high moment, to abstain from mak- 
ing comments on the spur of the 
instant, lest ke should say some- 
thing he would have omitted, or 
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omit something he would have 
said, which may cause him bitter 
regret for life. In civil cases, 
new trials are often granted on 
account of the errors of Judges ; 
how cautious then ought a Judge 
to be what he says in a case where 
there can be no new trial, and 
where he feels bound, if a verdict 
of guilty shall be returned, to leave 
men for execution in two days after 
their trial! 


The prisoners, William James 
and Henry Pittaway, were men of 
very decent appearance. James 
was a man of about forty-eight 
years of age, of very intelligent 
countenance ; Pittaway was a 

oung man of twenty-five, good 
looking, but heavy, and apparently 
stupid. Both of them paid very 
earnest attention to the evidence, 
but did not betray any alarm. The 
verdict, which was given after 
only a consultation in the Jury-box 
of a quarter of an hour, took them 
evidently by surprise. I extract 
what followed from the Morning 
Chronicle, which, with the excep- 
tion of one mistake, is, I believe, 
substantially accurate. That mis- 
take consists in making the Judge 
say, “the verdict is satisfactory 
to me,” instead of, ‘‘ I am not dis- 
satisfied with the verdict,” which 
is correctly given in the New 
Times. 

“The elder prisoner, James, 
‘* burst forth in an exclamation of 
“** Good God! what! guilty * then 
‘“‘T am murdered—most wickedly 
“ murdered ~ Be heap of lies and 
“perjury. That witness Bayliss, 
‘‘ ] declare before God, has told 
“ lies innumerable, and no one to 
“ contradict him. I am murdered ! 
“‘ murdered ! murdered! If we had 
“ not been prosecuted by a great 
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*‘ Lord, we should have been ac-| 
“* quitted.’ ” 

lerk of Arraigns, What have 
you to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed on you ? 

James: 1 have to say I am inno- 
cent, or may my soul go to ever- 
lasting punishment. God knows 
Iam not guilty. I shall die, and 
so will this poor lad (pointing to 
his companion), as innocent as 
lambs. 

Pittaway: I am innocent my 
Lord, we did not fire at the de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Justice Park proceeded 
to pass sentence of death on the 
prisoners, but was _ interrupted 
every sentence he uttered by the 
prisoner James, who used violent 
action, and called on the Deity to 
witness that he was a murdered 
man. 

Judge Parx: Prisoners at the 
bar, you have been found guilty, 
[James—I am not guilty, so “é 
me God!] and, after a full, fair, 
and impartial trial [James—It 
was not impartial.) by a Jury, 
[James—A pretty Jury indeed ! 
you have been found guilty [We 
are both innocent ; we had no gun, 
§ had no gun that day] of a most 
horrid murder ; (James—Murder! 
Wedid not do the murder,myLord ; 
i declare again, my Lord, we did 
not!] and it is my painful duty to 
pass the sentence of the law upon 

ou, [It is murder, my Lord] and 

must inform you the verdict is 
satisfactory tome. [James—I dare 
Say itis, my Lord, and we must 
be hung innocently] I feel deeply 
for your situation, and forgive your 
expression against me; it is the 
effusion of a man whose mind is 
rm by his dreadful situation. 
{[James— We are murdered ! mur- 
dered! Pittaway—We are inno- 
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cent ; say no more, James. James, 
I will; we must die innocently, 
and I hope the Lord will make it 
appear.] I hope you will, when 
you retire from hence, consider — 
your situation, and repent of your 
crime. [{James—lI cannot repent 
of what I am not guilty.] And 1 
hope you will direct your prayers 
to that Being from whom mercy 
only can be granted ; for no hu- 
man power can save your lives. 
The sentence of the Court upon 
you is, that you, for this dreadful 
murder, be executed on Monday 
morning, and your bodies be after- 
wards given to the surgeons to be 
anatomized. 


I will make no comments on 
this scene. Of the subsequent de- 
meanour of the prisoners I know 
nothing except wn the Oxford 
Herald, the statements in which 
have been already alluded to in 
the Register. That paper gives 
the name of the clergyman who 
attended the men; i it has not, 
as far as I know, been contra- 


]| dicted in any manner by him, If 


the account be correct, the men 
persisted to the last in the asser- 
tion of their innocence, though se- 
parated from each other, and 
urged in every possible manner 
to make a confession. It is inti- 
mated, indeed, that James, as he 
was leaving the dock, said, that if 
he had known it would come to— 
this, both should not have suffered, 
but Pittaway should have informed 
against him; but this he subse- 
quently explained to mean that 
he would rather Pittaway should 
have sworn against him falsely 
than have shared his fate; an 
explanation supported by his ex- 
ressions of pity often repeated 
or the youth of his companion. 
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According to the indictment, and 
the case for the prosecution, Pit- 
taway was the man who actually 
Jired; and, therefore, it is not very 
likely that if this were so, James 
thought that Pittaway could save 
himself by telling the truth against 
the man who was only an abettor. 
Before and after this expression, 
he protested that he was innocent; 
each made the same declaration 
when all hope was gone; and 
James was only prevented by ex- 
haustion from repeating it at the 
gallows. 

I now leave the case of these 
men, which I have gone through 
soberly and sadly. The precipi- 
tance of the law, in case of mur- 
der, left no opportunity of ob- 
taining a reconsideration of that 
case before they suffered. I 
thank you for allowing me to co- 
operate with you in making it 
better understood, and in prevent- 
ing it from being speedily for-. 
gotten. I am, Sir, 

A Lover or Justice. 





LOUIS XVIII. 


In my last, at page 30 and the 
following, I inserted, from the 
Morning Chronicle, certain para- 
graphs, charging the late King of 
France with weakness and vanity; 
with erwelty on his resumption of 
power; with ingratitude towards 
England; and with ‘having re- 
duced his own kingdom to.a state 
of political abjectness, 30 as to’ 








make it a power of onily the third 
rank, 

The ‘first of these charges 4 
answered in my last. I will now 
shortly notice the others. What 
“ cruelty,” then, did the King dis- 
cover? Why, says the ‘Cnronicle, 
he put to death NEY, and others: 
What! lay the death of Ney at 
the door of Louis! 
London-press impudence! Ney 
had sworn allegiance to the King; 
Ney was one of the King’s ge- 
nerals ; Ney had part of the King’s 
troops under his command; Nzy 
was sent by the King to fight 
against Napoleon; and Ney joined 
Napoleon. Was not this treason ? 
And was the King of France to 
have.no daw to protect him, while 
ours has so many treason- laws 
to protect him? Oh, no! Ney’s 


| friends never had to complain of 
| Louis: they complained of the 


“‘ greatest captain,” whose treaty, 
they said, protected the ‘life of 
Ney. No man has ever, before, 
laid the death of Ney to the charge 
of Louts ; and, as.to his conduct, 
generally, towards those who had 
been guilty of crimes against him, 
never, inthe whole world, was there 
in a case in anywise similar, @ 
thousandth part of so much fenity. 
Look at the executions for. treason, 
at. the imprisonments and ruinaus 
fines for what is called sedition; 


This is true. 
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look at the Pitt,, Perceval; Castle- 
reagh and Sidmouth measures in 
England: and: then: look at: the 
acts. of Louis the XVIEIth! His 
reign was mercy and gentleness, 
in the extreme, when compared 
with what: took place here in any 
ten years of the last thirty, though 
here: there: was no revolution. at 
all, and; indeed,.no real necessity 
for any rigorous measures: 

The King is charged (Seep. 30, 
of this vol. of Register) with 
always “ labouring for his re- 
establishment” as King of France. 
Well; and what then? It really 
is a little too hard to blame a man 
for trying to: get his crown away 
from one who has notoriously 
usurped it. But, the means ! The 


Chronicle says, that the conspi- |: 


racies of Georcrs, Picuserv, 
and Morgav,.and of the Machine 
Infernal, show what sort of means 
LOUIS thought proper to accom- 
plish his purpose. Now, this is 
very mean. The Chronicle must. 
know, that Louis had no more to 
say as to: these-conspiracies. than. 
the printer’s devil of the Chronicle: 
had. The Chronicle must know, 
that Geonces, Picarcav; and 
the rest of that-set of conspirators, 
were sent to France.in an English 
public. vessel, commanded by: one! 
Warreur; that Wright was taken 
and confined in the Temple, at 
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Paris, as: a spy:; andi that: the 
French Government proved to: all 
Europe, that it was. Wright who 
had brought'the. conspirators:over. 
And, as to: the “ Machine Th- 
fernal,” the Chronicle must know, 
that’ Buonaparté, just after the 
peace: of! Amiens, told' Mr. Fox, 
(iat Mr. Wynpnnam was: the: in- 
ventor, or patron, of’ the Machine 
Infernal. Mr. Fox denied: this: 
but, at’ any rate, no-one, until now, 
ever imputed any of'those schemes 
to Louis the X VEFIth., or, indeed, 
to any of tle Bourbons. The 
Chronicle may just as well say 
that the Bourbons made the false 
assignats in Eendon, and sent 
them to puff’out the paper-money 
in France. : 
The next charge is, the King’s 
ingratitude towards England. The 
Bourbons never owed this Govern- 
ment; or country, ahy gratitude at 
all. They were just snffered to be 
here, in ordér toassist our own cause 
against the republicans. We made 
a treaty of peace and amity with 
the usurper of their throne, and 
never so much as named them in the 
treaty! They were never suffered 
to appear at court in England! 
They were never acknowledged 
by our Government as ‘the King 
and Royal Family af Franca! 
Our Government always declared, 
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that their restoration was not at 
all the object of the war! 

Are not these facts notorious ! 
What gratitude, then, did the 
King, or does his family, owe to 
England? The little money that 
was given them by the Govern- 
ment was pretty well repaid by 
the Toulon fleet, which, be it re- 
membered, was never restored to 
the King of France. To be sure, 
they must owe us a great deal of 
gratitude for stripping their mu- 
seums, and taking away some of 
the best of their frontier towns! 
They know all about the real cause 
of Napoleon’s return from Elba. 
They know who it was that brought 
him back; and they know also 
what he was brought back for! 
They know that, after we had 
boasted that we had seven hun- 
dred thousand foreigners to assist 
us, and that besides, half France 
was for us; after we had, with all 
these to aid us, got to Paris AS 
THE ALLIES of Louis XVIIL, 
we called ourselves the “‘ conquer- 
ors of France!” The Bourbons 
know all this: they have Castle- 
reagh’s and the great Captain’s 
notes yet! They will not forget 
those notes, in some of which the 
right of conquest is so modestly 
put forward. They will, I dare 
say, be ready, in a very few 
years, to state and to settle the 





account of “‘ gratitude due to Eng- 
land.” They have made one 
pretty large re-payment in their 
Spanish expedition. The possession 
of Cadiz and of Corunna may, I 
suppose, be looked upon as a 
grateful return for our taking away, 
during our “ CONQUEST” of 
France, the frontier towns spoken 
of before! The Chronicle is rather 
impatient, then. Louis XVIII. 
had not ¢ime to show his gratitude 
to its full extent. His successors 
will, I engage for them, do that 
which he had not time to do. 

The last charge against the late 
King, is that he reduced his king- 
dom to a state of political abject- 
ness! It really does demand a 
great deal of brass to say this! 
Never did kingdom so rise in a 
similar space of time. It was the 
Usurper, mind, who brought the 
foreign troops to Paris. That 
great kingdom was, indeed, in a 
state of political abjectness, when 
the museums were rifled by foreign 
soldiers. Lovis got the “ con- 
quERERsS” away! And, during 
his nine years’ reign, he saw his 
people completely recover from 
all their embarrassments. He was 
able to send an army to take pos- 
session of Spain, while his people 
scarcely felt the expense. His 


peopleare, beyond all comparison, 


the happiest, and, ‘in reality, the 
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most free, in all Europe. His 
fleet he left ina state that will 
enable it to meet us on the sea, 
single handed, in a short time. 
His colonies, in short, every thing 
belonging to France, is in a flou- 
rishing state. But, can we look 
at Spain ; can we look at Cadiz ; 
can we think of our own sneaking 
attitude, and not be indignant at the 
insult offered to our understand- 
ing by a writer who tells us that 
France is in a state of political 
abjectness, and so reduced as tou 
be now no more than a power of 
the third rank ! 

However, this is the way that 
this London press (and, indeed, 
the press of the whole country) has 
always gone on. It knows, that the 
mob of readers wish that France 
may be a poor, little power. It 
knows, that a newspaper which 
flatters the said mob’s wishes, will 
sell better to the said mob. And, 
therefore, France is represented 
to be a poor, little, insignificant 
power! Well; but I; whatdo J 
wish? Do not 1 also wish, that 
France may become a poor, feeble 
nation? Flat and plain, J do 
not! That is to say, in the present 
state of things. I am much more 
anxious about seeing Borough- 
mongers pulled down, than about 
seeing anybody else pulled down, 
be that anybody who he may. 
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The Boroughmongers are the 
greatest enemies that I have, and 
I wish well to any thing, or any 
body, that I think likely to injure 
thein. 













































COBBETT FARMING. 


I wave recently been in Here- 
fordshire, where having witnessed 
a specimen of the effects of my 
system of farming, | was anxious, 
for private as well as for public 
reasons, to make a communication 
on the subject to the public as 
soon as possible. I, therefore, 
addressed the following Letter to 
the Editors of the Morwine 
Curonice and of the Mornine 
Heratp, in which papers the 
Letter appeared in the early part 
of the week; and, for the inser- 
tion, I here present those gen- 
tlemen my best thanks. 


Kensington, Oct. 2, 1824. 
Srr,—I beg you to have the good- 
ness to insert the following statement 
in your paper. It is, indeed, calcu- 
lated to do me service ; but it is of 
great public importance, aud is full of 
interest and of curiosity to a very 
large part of the community. 


In 1818, I wrote, in Long Island, 
and published at New York, the first 
part of the “ Year's Residence in 
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America.” It was published in 
England in the: autumn of that 
year. It contained, amongst other 
things, an account of the mode of 
cultivating that invaluable root, the 
Swepisu Turnip. I spoke of my 
cultivation of the root at Bot- 
ley, as well as in Long Island. Se- 
veral persons in England pursued 
the mode at once, and, to their great 
profit, have adhered'to it ever since. 
But, there is one gentleman, Mr, 
Parmer, of Bollitree Castle, parish 
of Weston, near the town of Ross, 
county of Hereford, who has, in con- 
sequence of having-adopted my sys- 
tem, made an improvement in agri- 
culture, worthy of the attention of 
every landlord and farmer in the 
kingdom, and worthy of the praise of 
the whole country. 

Mr. Palmer read the “ Year’s Re- 
sidence” in the winter of 1819; and, 
being convinced by my reasoning and 
my facts, he, at once, resolved to act 
upon my advice, He prepared two 
fields, the one called Brick-kiln field, 
and the other called. Hiscups ; the first 
containing 1$4 acres, and the last 
174. The two fields have borne, du- 
ring the last six years (1819 and 
1824 included), three crops of Swedish 
turnips and three crops of wheat. But 
let us take the crops, year by year, 
of the Brick-kiln field, which may 
serve for both, there being scarcely 
any difference in the crops of the two 
helds. 

1819. Drilled Swedish Turnips—a 
single row on the top of each 
ridge, and the ridges four feet 
apart.—The crop twenty tons of 
bulbs to the acre.—The tops from 
seven to eight tons.—The tops, 
in. November and. December, 

er about on pasture land, to 

cattle, sheep, and pigs.—The 
bulbs carried off also, and oxen 
aad sheep were fatted with them 


during the winter and spring 
menths, 


1820. Drilled Wheat—at eight inches 
distance, on ridges four feet 
apart; that is, on the land mere- 
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ly turned back from the turnip.. 
ridges.—The wheat. was drilled 
on the 11th and 12th of March. 
—The crop was forty Winches- 
ter lushels to the acre and ten - 
lons over upon the whole field, 


1821. aps ery Swedish Turnips 
—at different times, from $d of 
June to 7th of July.—The 
amount of crop twenty-four tons 
of bulbs per acre, and seven tons 
of tops. — All carried off the 
land, and applied to the same 
purpose as those of 1819, 


1822. Drilled Wheat—as in 1820, in 
February, but without ploughing 
the land at all. Just drilled it 
upon the land as it had been left 
by the Swedish turnips.—The 
crop was 324 Winchester bushels 
to the acre. 


1823. Drilled Swedish Turnips—as 
in 1819.—The crop twenty-two 
tons of bulbs, and from six to 
seven tons of tops.—All carried 
off the land, and.applied to the 
same purposes as those of 1819 
and 1821. 


1824. Drilled Wheat—as before, in 
February, and without ploughing. 
The amount of the crop is not 
yet known, it eg, bcm recently 
harvested. It is, however, est!- 
mated at thirty-four Winchester 
bushels to the acre on three- 
fourths of the field, and forty 
bushels to the acre on the re- 
mainder, 


The other field (Hiscups), 17€ 
acres, has, during the whole of the 
six years, been treated in the same 
manner; has borne similar crops ; 
except, that, this year, its Oo 
sheen seems to exceed that of the 
other field in a considerable degree. 


Mr. Parmer always manures for 
the Swedish turnips, and mever for 
the Wheat. When these two fields 
have Wheat, he has his Swedish 
Turnips im other fields. Every far- 


mer will be able to judge of the in- 
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creased fertility which upwards of 
sir hundred tons of bulbs of Swedish 
Turnips, and two hundred tons of 
tops, every year, would give to a 
farm of two hundred and fifty acres, 
which is the size of Mr. Palmer's 
farm. It may be said that Mr. 
Palmer is a clever man, and that 
his land is good. Both are true. 
But, there are thousands of clever 
farmers, and thousands of farms of 
better land; and, I am deceived, if 
there be any farmer in the kingdom, 
who can boast of such a produce. 
And (not to lose sight of myself at 
last) so completely is this wonder- 
ful produce to be ascribed to my 
“ Year’s Resipnce,” that, not onl 
had Mr. Pauwer never put Swedish 
Turnips at wide distances, before he 
read my book, but he had, before 
that, never grown a Swedish Turnip at 
all, inany manner whatever ! Yet, not 
unto me, but unto thee, Oh ! mighty 
PRESS! be the honour given! Long 
enough might I have sitten scribbling 
in Long Island, hadst not thou caught 
up the scrawl, and borne it. across 
sea and land, dropping it, at last, un- 
der the eye of this intelligent, candid, 
and spirited English Gentleman ! 
Freeas the mountain goat art thou, 
Oh! mighty Press! when thou con- 
veyest our thoughts as to Swedish 
Turnips, Wheat, and Cattle, fat or 
lean; but, when those thoughts re- 
late to Kings, alive or dead ; to “ un- 
paid ” Justices, clerical or lay; to 
that, which is called “ part and par- 
cel of the law of the land;” or to 
that House which is shielded from 
** contempt” by special enactment; 
when any of these are the subject of 
the thoughts with which thou art 
charged, .no longer boundest thou 
like the mountain goat; but ad- 
vancest like pussy, thine eyes and 
ears on the full stretch, putting one 
soft foot to the ground at a time, 
while thy body is continually in a 
a of preparation for retreat !— 

am, Sir, your most obedient, and 
mest humble servant, 


Wa. COBBETT; 


The reader will please to ob- 
serve, that it is not merely the 
growing of Swedish Turnips, but 
the growing of them in rows so 
wide apart as to admit of deep 
ploughing while the crop is grow- 
ing ; that is to say, in July, Au- 
rgust, and September. This it is 
that causes the great fertility of 
the soil ; and, indeed, that causes 
it to go on increasing in fertility, 
in spite of its continual heavy 
crops. The effect is soon felt over 
the whole of the farm. For, the 


Swedish Turnips is three times, 
perhaps, as great in quantity as 
that which the crop demands -to 
produce it. The stock of sheep 
and cattle is augmented ; for, 
without the roots, many less must 
be kept upon the farm. 

It was truly pleasing to behold 
the effects of my own writings, at 
such an immense distance from 
the spot where I wrote! Mr. 
Watrer Paumer, of Pencoyn, 
and Mr. Putnie Pautmer, of Old 
Hall, in the same county, have, 
in some degree, followed the ex- 
ample of their brother, sand with 
proportionate success. When they 
look at their ‘beautiful fields of 
roots, and contemplate the great 
| worth of them, they have no hesi- 
tation tosay: “ We.owe these en- 
tirely to Mr. Cobbett,;’ and I, on 
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my part, have no hesitation in ac- 
cepting of the praise, being satis- 
fied that it is my due ; always ac- 
knowledging that the principle of 
this husbandry was taught me by 
Mr. Tutt. 

At the time when Sipmourn 
brought in and passed his absolute- 
power-of-imprisonment bill, 1 had 
Jifty-two acres of transplanted 
Swedish Turnips, standing in rows 
at four feet apart, on ground as 
clean as a garden. They were 
worth a thousand pounds: they 
did not bring a hundred. There 
was no remaining to see them con- 
sumed, while Sipmourna had an 
absolute command of the body of 
the owner. And then, the vulgar 
crew said, mine was “ bad farm- 
ing ;” and Mr. Patmer would 
soon be a “ bad farmer,” if he 
were subjected to a law like Siv- 
MOUTH’S. 

It is curious enough, that I 
should go to America to teach this 
culture in England. The truth is, 
I had to teach it there; and [I kil- 
led two birds with one stone. My 
*-Year’s Resivence,” besides its 
agriculture, contains the only true 
account of the United States, that 


I have ever seen. It contains a 


diary of the weather for one whole 
year. It deals in facts furnished 
by experience. The part relating 
to the colony of Mr. Birkbeck was, 











of necessity, matter of prediction ; 
but, events have made it all i- 
terally matter of fact. It is a book 
of nearly four hundred pages, ex- 
cellent paper and print, with a 
map of the United States; and 
the price is five shillings in boards. 
It has gone through three large 
editions; and has never been no- 
ticed in any Review, or in any 
other of those periodical works 
which profess to furnish the public 
with an account of new publica- 
tions. 

Two years ago the public were 
informed of the fine crops of Swe- 
dish Turnips grown, on my plan, 
by Mr. Clarke of Berg Apton in 
Norfolk. Mr. Wiruers of Holt, 
in that county, has grown them 
surprisingly fine in the same way. 
But, I hear of nobody but Mr. 
Pavmer, who has grown them al- 
ternately with wheat, which is, 
certainly, a great improvement, 
and especially if there be no need 
to plough for the wheat, which, If 
think, there is not, in any land 
whatever. 


On the side of one of Mr. Pat- 
mer’s Swedish Turnip fields of 
this year, a neighbour has a field 
of turnips, part White, and partly 
Swedes. This is a very curious 


matter, and worth clear explana- 
tion. 
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No. 4, is one side of Mr. Pat- 
mER’s field of Swedes. No. 3, is 
the part of the neighbour’s field 
which is in Swedes. No. 1], is 
the part of his field which is in 
White Turnips. No. 2, is a head- 
land, which is also in White Tur- 
nips. The Swedes in No. 3, are 
broad cast. ‘Though only on the 
other side of the hedge, there will 
not, 1 am satisfied, be, acre for 
acre, a fourth part of the amount 
of crop that there will be in Mr. 
Pa.mer’s field, though his are in 
rows four feet a part. In No. 3, 
there are (except by mere acci- 
dent) no Swedes of more than a 
pound weight; perhaps not half a 
pound ; while, in Mr. Patmer’s 
field, only on the other side of the 
hedge, there are hundreds, which, 
already, weigh six pounds each. 
. And, mind, while this fine crop is 
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growing, the land is being fallow- 
ed for the next crop. 

One would wonder how this 
neighbour could bear to look at 
his own crop, while the other crop 
is only over the hedge. The Cob- 
bett system is the cheapest, too; 
mind that. But it wants attention; 
which is an article much more 
scarce upon farms than people 
generally imagine. 

Once more, let me press upon 
the reader, that it is the ploughing 
amongst the growing crop that 
produces the great effect. There 
is a striking proof of this at this 
moment, in the field above de- 
scribed. The White Turnips were 
not sown until long after the Swedes 
were up and growing. Conse- 
quently there was ploughing, 
twice perhaps, but once at least, 
that took place in the land in Nos. 
1 and 2. This ploughing came 
close to the Swedes that stand on 
the sides, marked by the dotted 
lines. And, there is, accordingly, 
a SELVAGE of Swedes along 
those dotted lines, which Swedes 
are, perhaps, four times the size 
of those in the body of the piece, 
No. 3. Is not this enough to con- 
vince any man of the efficacy of 
ploughing between growing crops? 
How exactly this tallies with what 
Mr. Tuxt tells us in Cuap. I. 
page 9 (my edition) of his work! 
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In conclusion, let it be ob- 
served, that I here give names and 
dates. The crops, of which | 
have just been speaking, are now 
on the ground. Anybody may 
see them. Mr. Paimer’s two 
fields of Swedes, this year, lie on 
the side of a public carriage-road. 


As to comparative expense, [| 


know the fact from experience ; 


but, Mr. Parmer has declared to 


me, as he is ready to declare to 
anybody, that the expenses al- 


Cobbett-crop, including all the 
ploughimgs and every other labour. 
And, then, never forget, that the 
inter-ploughings are equal to a 
summer-fallow; and, of course, do 
as much in preparing the land for 
another crop. Were it not for 
these ploughings during July and 
August, Mr. Pater could not 


have a crop of wheat to follow that 
of the Swedes. 





THE REFORMATION. 


A few weeks back, F observed, 
that it was my opinion, that the 
thing called the “* Reformation” 
was the “ most unfortunate event 
that this countryever saw.” It is 
astonishing what a stir this obser- 
vation has made. IfT had asserted 
the Duke of York to be illegiti- 
mate ; or any thing equally unex- 


pected, surprising, and alarming 
as to its consequences, the stir 
could hardly have been greater. 
And, why is this? Faith, the reason 
is plain enough. Every seet is 
touched by it ; and, there is a fear, 
lurking at bottom, that I am able 








to prove the correctness of my 
opinion. By Fox’s lying “ book of 
Martyrs,” and by such like means, 
‘the people of this country have 
been kept completely in the dark 
as to the real history of the “ Re- 
formation,” as it is most impu- 


dently called. But, at last, con- 
| sequences have grown out of that 
event, which consequences cannot 
tending a broad-cast crop are) be hidden. 


greater than those attending * all but Catholics), I mean the 


|cunning part of them, see the 


The Sectarians (in 
which, of course, I must include 


consequences, and they tremble at 
the idea of the people being ena- 
bled to trace these consequences 
to their real source, the Reforma- 
tion. When. the Sectarians have 
barked away at me-for a few weeks 
longer, I shall, I dare say, find 
time to put forth a little TRACT, 
to show, that the event called 
seco cubasiey is Meglo® San 
more in 

any event that history records. 
This will set the whole shoal of 
Sects in a fry. 





TURNPIKE TOLES. 





“ Bow-Srreer,, 30th Sept — 
Turnpike Tolts.— very ma- 
terial points were settled at this 
Office to-day, relative to informa- 
tions against Toll-Collectors., It is 
well known, that the Lessees-of the 
Turnpike Gates round London had 





jextorted a great deal of money 
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from the public, previons to the 
month of October ast, when those 
extortions were put.a stop to, by 
a decision of Sir Richard Birnie, 
on the application of Mr.Cobbett. 
—They were put a stop to; ‘but, 
neither Mr. Cobbett nor Sir 
Richard Birnie had the power to 
cause the Lessees to refund .that 
which they had extorted. It was 
generally thought ‘that nothing 
could be done to any one who had 
taken too much toll, unless the a 
plication were made within three 
months of the time of taking it. 
It was, however, determined yes- 
terday, in the case of.a Gate- 
keeper, informed against’ by Mr. 
Cobbett, junior, ‘that the three 
months did not apply to these ca- 
ses, and that, at the east, there is 
no limitation within a twelve- 
month.—Another point of import- 
ance was also settled; namely, 
that, if the offender be a Lessee, 
or a Collector for a Lessee, the 
penalty is five pounds positively, 
without any discretion «in ‘the 
Magistrate. Accordingly, Henry 
Seyffert, who took 44d. instead of 
3d. from Mr. Thomas Poynter, of 
Fulham, on the: 14th-of Octdber 
last, was convicted in the unmiti- 
— penalty of 52. by Mr. 
finshull, who was the presidi 
Magistrate upon the occasion. tt 
is important that the public should 
know that an informatiun will be 
goed to the end of a'twelvemonth 
after the act-committed ; and that, 
when the offender is a lessee, or 
the servant of a lessee, the Magis- 
trate has no power to mitiyate the 
— It should ‘be understood: 
by the public, that Mr. Cobbett, 
junior, has undertaken the prose~ 
cutions- against the lessees and 
their servants, only because they, 
have refused to refund the money 


p-| will not refund! ° 








which they unjustly took from the 
carters and gardeners in and near 
London.” 


N.B. Mr. William Cobbett (jun.) 
is now in ‘Kew, endeavouring to 
set this matter:to Tights there as 
far as possible. Let it never be 
forgatten, that these toll-renters 
have money, and a great deal of 
money too, which they allow they 
have taken unlawfully; but they 

. William 
Cobbett’s object is to make them 
refund to a certain extent, at any 
rate. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I am exeeedingly obliged to 
X. ¥..Z. The points :are very 
nice; but well worthy of my best 
attention. 


The Tu 
chester shall 


the-case at Man- 
attended to. It 


complains of what is a most gross. 
abuse of power and a most bare- — 


faced refusal to do justice. We 
will endeavour to ‘put it to rights. 
There will be:plenty of time for it. 





I wave -not, at t, room 
for my intended remarks on Han- 
son’s visit to Fonrieroyr. 





TURNPIKE LAWS. 
In afew days will be-published, 


“Toe Law or Tunnpixes: or, 


Mlustrative ‘Commentaries.on, ‘all 


By Wicturam Cosperr, Junior, 
Student of Lincoln’s Inn. 





tof,and 


cases Roads of England.”— 
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MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CORN through- 
out Encranp, for the week end- 
ing 25th September. 


Per Quarter. s. 


ad. 
NE os oc Oeve oeeur 655 2 
|. PEP Tree eee :«°® 
BRARIOY 0 oc'v cle seid e's 33—Ctd1 
Eee ee 21 5 
PE ocawicannasad 36 10 
OO i - ‘inna 3660— 3 


Aggregate Average of the six weeks 
succeeding Aug. 15, by which im- 
portation 1s regulated. 


4.” & i & 
Wheat .. 56 4]QOats....23 4 
tye.... SL 4] Beans...35 9 
Barley .. 32 31 Peas....36 2 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in this 
Market, during the week ended Sa- 


turday, 25th September. 

Qrs. aS @ ¢ s. d. 
Wheat... 7,329 for 21,735 9 7 Average,59 3 
Dedittic co Discs. GD. B-Cesnccrecss 33 1 
Oats. ...1,333.... 1,558 14 1@.......... 23 4 
Rye ccoe MWeeee BID 6 O.cccccece. 32 1) 
Beans .. (2.... 1,098 15 Li. ccceces 38 3 
Peaseces Whecce 1M4) 6 Biccccceces 40 6 


Friday, Oct. 1.—The arrivals of 
English Grain this week are mode- 
rate, and of foreign Uats there is ano- 
ther very large quantity. Prime dry 
Wheat is scarce and rather dearer, 
and there is rather more trade for 
other qualities. Barley comes very 
sparingly to hand, and is again higher 
in price. Beans and Peas have no 
variation from Monday. Although 
the supply of foreign Oats is so very 
large, yet our market being so well 
attended with country buyers, this 
article sells freely on rather better 
terms than Monday. 





Monday, Oct. 4.—The arrival of 
English Corn last week was only 
moderate, but of foreign Oats it was 
again very large. This morning our 
market — only a small show 
of samples fresh up from all parts. 
The Flour trade being in an uncer- 
tain state, occasions our Millers to 
purchase Wheat very reluctantly ;and 
although more money was asked to- 
day, yet sales were made so slowly 
as to occasion the trade to be re- 
ported dull at about the same terms 
as this day se’nnight. 


Barley is still scarce, and has ob- 
tained 3s, to 4s. advance on the terms 
of last Monday. Malt is 5s. per qr. 
higher. Beans are much in demand, 
and are advanced 2s. per quarter. 
Boiling Peas are 2s, per quarter 
dearer. Grey Peas are unaltered. 
Oats sell freely, chiefly to country 
buyers ; and prime samples are ts. 
per quarter higher, but other sorts 
are unaltered in value. In Flour no 
alteration. | 





Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ...... 50s. — 55s. 
——- Seconds ........ 45s, — 50: 
North Country . .42s.— 45s. 
Foreign Oats ........16s.— 205. 








Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Sept. 
27 to Oct. 2, both inclusive. 





PCR wai 


Qrs. 
Wheat... 6,832 
Barley .... 831 
Malt .... 2,569 
Oats .... 5,567 
Beans... 1,156 
Flour.... 7,440 
|p eee 
Peas .... 2,145 





Qrs. 
Tares...... 957 
Linseed.... 710 
Rapeseed... 604 
I cath ae 
Mustard .. 290 
Flax ...... — 
Seeds .... 280 


Foreign.-- Wheat, 200 ; Oats, 51,175 
quarters; and Flour, 385 bushels. 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Sept. 25. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat . .33,764 | Oats ....10,284 
TENG wecces 285 | Beans.. .. 1,548 
Barley .. 2,536 | Peas .... 1,317 





Price of HOPS per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Oct, 4.—New Hops con- 
tinue to sup 
coloured Pockets in request. Cur- 
rency—Sussex, 100s. to 116s. ; Kent, 
100s. to 130s. 


Maidstone, Sept. 30.—Our Hop- 
picking is getting now very forward, 
and in the course of next week will 
be finished ; the weather, which has 
been very wet, does not appear at all 
against the Hops, which come down 
very good in quality, and as toquan- 
tity,, we believe, full as well as ex- 

cted. The Market begins now to 

\l with samples, which have hitherto 
met a ready sale, at about the follow- 
ing prices, viz. Pockets, from 5/. 12s. 
to 6/. per cwt. ; Bags, but few offered 
yet, and not sold. 


" Monday, Oct. 4.—Our arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 13,564 
firkins of Butter, and 301 bales of 
Bacon, From Holland, 2,644 casks 
of Butter, 





City, 6th October, 1824. 
BACON. 


The trade are waiting for the New: 
very little Old selling. Landed, 53s. 
to 55s, 


BUTTER. 


There has been a good deal done 
in this article during the past week ; 
and some persons think a further ad- 
On Board: Car- 


vance probable. 





rt last week’s prices ; | 
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low, 32s. to 84s.; Waterford, 79s. to, 
80s.; Dublin, Limerick, or Cork, 
78s. to 80s.—Landed: Carlow, 85s. 
to 87s.; Waterford, Dublin, Newry, 
Limerick, or Cork, 82s, to 848,35 
Dutch, 92s. to 96s. 


CHEESE. 


No material alteration since our 
last. The stocks of old are drawing 
into a very small compass. 


Note.—In the paragraph, in last 
week’s Register, on the subject of 
the failure of a House in Belfast, 
after the words long standing, read, 
and hitherto of great respectability. 





Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at 94d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Oct. 4. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 


s. d. os & 
Beef.......3 8 to4 2 


Mutton.....3 10 —4 6 
Veal ..e....4 6—5 6 


Beasts ....3,017 


Sheep ...19,720 
Calves.... 228 


Pigs..... . 240 


Neweate, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d. s. d. 
Beef.......2 8to3 8 
Mutton.....3 0—4 O 
Veal.......3 4—5 4 
Pork:......4 4—€6 4 
-Lamb......4 Oo—5 0 








LeaDeNHALL, Oct. 4. , 
Per Stone-of 8 pounds (dead). 
48, 0. 3. . 
Beef.......2 8to3 8 


Mutton.....3 


4—4 0 


Veal......8 86—5 4 
Pork.......4 0—6 4 





COAL MARKET, Oct. 1. 
Shipsat Market. SAipseold. Price. 


24 4Newcastle..1 


Wheat. Barley. Oats, Beans. . Pease. 

s. tos. d.| s. tos. d.| 6 fo 8. d.| ¢.:to s. dil o#. tors. & 

Aylesbury ...-«.:| 52 680/37 400) 26 300/22 450)|.37 #.0 
Baubury.....-.- | 58 668/38 400/12 280/40 458) 0 00 
Basingstoke .... | 58 640/33 400/23 250/39 450] 0 00 
Bridport......... | 52 580/28 300/23 270/40 420) © 00 
Chelmsford....... | 56 700) 34 420/20 260/30 40'0 | 33 36:0 
Derby ..........-|-60- 660 | 34 460°} 24 280/40 460-| © 00 
Devizes.......... | 48 700/35 400/25 300/40 470) © 090 
Dorchester......,|/:50 620/28 300/20 280/36 460} 0 00 
Exeter.......... | 62 680/28 340/16 200|43 00] 0 00 
Guildford..,..... | 52 720} 34 390) 22 29.0) 38 44.06/37 409 
Henley ........6. | 50 680/32 360/)22 260/38 420|40 00 
Horncastle...... |.54 610) 36 420) M 220/40 420) 9 OO 
Hungerford....... | 44 66 0 (27 320 | 22 280/38 480) 0 00 
Lewes ...se++e0. | 54 640) ® 00/22 240! 37 380) 37 39.0 
Lynn ....-++5..| 0 00) 0 00] 0 00/ 0 00!] g OD 
Newbury «++... | 48 690/35 450 | 22 320) 39 480/40 460 
Newcastle ...... |.44 64 0:|.26 320/22 270/36 420/38 440 
Northampton.... | 50 660 /| 37 420/24 270/40 420/| 0 00 
Nottingham ..../55 00/41 00/23 00/37 00| 0 00 
Reatling ........|| 48 72.0/|.33 460 | 23 260/41 460/35 460 
Stamford......... | 52 640/38 420/23 300/40 430! 0 0®@ 
Swansea......../56 00/25 00/21 00; © 00/1 © OD 
Truro ...., seoes | 57 00/30 00/22 O80! 0 ov 0 080 
Uxbridge ........ | 52 740/35 430/23 280/35 430138 42.0 
Warminster...... 45 660) 30 436)! 26 290) 40 520 0 ov 
Winchester....... |.57 00 34 00; 0 00; 60 2H: 0 00 
Vermemsth. ede o. 0 00; © 00; 0 00) 0 OO} 0 00 
Hada tects | 22 27 0) 22 260) 15 196) 14 190) 44 190 
ington™.... ' 16 300! 17 250'155 210' 16 206116 206 

* Dalkeith and Haddin 


Rye, Pease, and B 


Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester 
English quarter, 





4. .298. 0d. to 395.34. 
18 Sundertand 12..,29s. Gc.—4ls,0d.} 


HAY and STRAW, per Load, 


Smithfield—Hay .. 60s. °to110s, 
Straw ...468. to 50s. 
‘Clover, . 80s. *tol 26s, 


St. James’s.--Hay.. ...i68s. tol 16s. 
Straw. ..45s. to 54s. 
Clover... 70s, to120s, 


Whitechapel. Hay ...70s. tol05s. 
Straw. 45s, to 52s. 





‘Clover. 90s. to130s. 





COUNTRY ‘CORN .MARKAETS. 


By the QuarTER, excepting where otherwise mamed; from ‘Wednesday ‘to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 





cans, is three per cent.more 














gton are given bythe 60l/.—TheScot¢h boll for Wheat 
‘than 4'buthels. ‘Phe del o 
or as 6 to 8 compared with.the 
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Liverpool, Sept. 28,—Throughout the past week there was a very fair 
demand for Wheats, both new and old, at improved prices ; but the su iply 
of the former was limited, owing to a prevalence of easterly winds. Fine 
old Oats were also sold on better terms than on Tuesday last. Fine malt- 
ing Barley'was taken off at amadvance of 3d. to 4d. per 9 gallons. The 
market of this day was pretty numerously attended, and fine old Wheat in- 
creased in value about 2d. per 70 lbs., and old Oats 1d. per 45 lbs, In other 
articles of the trade there was no alteration worthy of notice, 


Norwich, Oct. 2.—New Wheat, 48s. to 57s. ; Bright Barley, (and not 
more than one half of this year’s growth is of that description in this 
country,) 37s, to 42s,; Oats, 199, to 25s.; and Grey Peas, 32s. to 40s. per 
quarter. rk 


Bristol, Oct. 2.—Wheat and Barley sells freely in the Corn Markets here, 
as the supply of new Cornisverysmall. The following statement is nearly 
correct :—Best old Wheat, 7s. 9d, to 8s.; inferior, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; new 
ditto, 6s. to 7s. 6d; Barley, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. ; Oats, 2s. to 3s. 2d.; Beans, 
3s. 6d. to5s. 3d.; and Malt, 5s, to 7s. 6d. per bushel, Flour, Seconds, 30s. 
to 48s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Sept. 30.—We havea better supply of Wheat, yet it fully 
supports its price. Barley. scarce,. in. ~— Jemand, and considerably 
dearer, Beans also of more value. Higher prices asked for Malt. Oats 
and other articles.without alteration. . Boiling Peas asked for, but none at 
market. The retail price of Flour has risen. 2d. per 14lbs.—Wheat, 8s. to 
to 8s. 6d. per 60lbs, ; Barley,.34s. tu 46s.; Malt, 60s. to 64s. ; and Oats, 24s. 
to 28s, per quarter ; Beans,.18s. to 20s. per ten score ; Peas, 44s. to 48s. per 
quarter. Fine Flour, 53s. to 55s,; Secand ditto, 48s. to 50s. per sack. 


Ipswich, Oct. 2.—Our market to-day was pretty well supplied with Wheat 
and Barley, but the —e of the latter was inferior; green, damp,and: 
stained. Malting qualities sold 3s. to4s. per quarter higher than last week. 
Prices as follow:—Wheat (Old), 49s. to 60s,; ditto (New), 55s. to 65s.3 
Barley, 32s. to 43s.; Peas, 33s. to 34s.; and Oats, 18s. to 24s. per 


quarter. 


Wisbech, Oct. 2.—The supply of New Wheat was tolerably good, which 
met with rather a brisk sale, at the fcllowing prices ; viz. general ran of 
Red, fetched 56s. to 58s. per quarter ; prime sorts. reached 60s. ; superfine 
White up to Gis. per quarter. Only a few New Oats, which supported last 
— prices. Market was thinly attended, owing to a large fair at 
Peterboro’ | 


Wakefield, Oct. 1.—The arrivals this week: are only moderate. There 
has been a good demand for Wheat, both old and new; the former has sold 
readily at an advance of 1s, to 2s..pér quarter, and the latter on full as, 
terms as on this day se’nnight. Barley is much inquired for, and the few 
small parcels which arrived sell at 43s. to 44s. per quarter. Malt has 
advanced 2s. per load, and Beans, from. the great scarcity, are full 4s. per 
quarter dearer. The late extensive arrivals of Oats in this country seems 
to have very little effect on the trade; the stocks being so very low pre- 
vious, causes a demand fully equal to the supply, and prices of this article 
remain without alteration, 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Sept. 25, 1824. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


e «¢ s. d. s- d, 
REE cocedtccsveues 28 8... 8H B..:48 6 
EE. daddevedatéatoen a O..@n Bscae Ss 
Pt cteent ak eneeetebed S77 63....95 &...%8 90 
ES ee 56 8....0 90...@23 4 
SE, cnecsdsceedvuces Si 6....08 GQGiccoum'®s 
Cambridgeshire.......... 52 5....90 0....19 6 
BOREL. ‘90640 saneseeuves 51 2....2% 23....838 10 
Lincolnshire ........00:. SS 4..ce Bevcees & 
MD ‘oncceeeesSueel SD tcc Deca & 
I oe tae 6g wah bie i a 
Northumberland ........ 4 64..c648 F¥.c. 4 6 
CumDetPOG cc cccccccese 6B 9....0 8....@ 8 
Westmoreland .......... oe: F..00e Gc en 
Lancashire .......ccce. ee Besse OS Gevoteen 
CED «thine taenesae se ae Mresce O Ocoee o 
Gloucestershire. ......... os 6... 6... 4.3 
Somersetshire .......... 66 5....33 6....19 4 
Monmoathshire ..........55 10....37  0....19 0O 
Devonshire. .......00.: ee wesc 33.6. © 
GOES « Secacnseacoced ww 3....8 10....48 2 
Peer ye 55 3....381 6....%3 6 
Hampshire ..........000. 64 4....31 0....18 0 
eee oO 1...s88 -6.0. Gh 1 
Se si cissveende 54 3....384 0....17 ll 


The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 





COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, Oct. 2.—There was a pretty good show of 
Stock at market here to-day. Lambs are very dear and scarce, fetching 
from _ to 30s. per head. Fat Beef and Mutton, 7s. to 7s. 3d. per stone 
of 14/1bs. 

Horncastle, Oct. 2—Beef, 6s. 6d. to 7s. per stone of 14lbs.; Mutton, 
5d. to 6d.; Lamb, 6d. to 7d.; Veal, 7d. to 8d.; and Pork, 7d. per lb. 

Bristol, Sept. 30.—Beef, 5d. to 54d.; Mutton, 5d. to 6d.; and Pork, 5d. 
to 54d. per lb. sinking offal. 

At Morpeth market, on Wednesday, there was a good many Cattle, but 
a short supply of Sheep, and Lambs; there being a great demand, they 
met with ready sale at an advance in price.—Beef, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 9d.; Mut- 
ton, 5s. Gd. to 6s. 6d.; Lamb, 5s. to 5s. 10d. per stone, sinking offal. 

in the ear t at ices ; e 
close the ye fell off, mf pin sumained —" ve operas 
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